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THE CAUSE OF REVOLT IN SPAIN. 
I 


SERIOUS military and fascist revolt against the Re- 

publican Government in Spain, broke out in Morocco during 

the night of July 17-18, and spread almost instantly over 
the whole country. At the time of writing, general fighting is 
still in progress, and communications are so poor that it is hard 
to glean from isolated press correspondents any consecutive account 
of events, but it would appear that the rebel strongholds are in 
Morocco and in the central provinces of Old Castile, Leon, New 
Castile (except Madrid), Navarre and part of Aragon, and that 
the Government and Left wing strength is—except for an island 
in Madrid—concentrated in the more industrial provinces round 
the north and east coast’; the forces seem most evenly matched 
in Andalusia, where the fighting has been severe, notably in garrison 
towns. The Government has succeeded in weathering the first 
critical week, and this may count in its favour; moreover, the 
rebels seem to have made a psychological mistake in importing 
Moorish supporters into the peninsula. 

The revolt was obviously well thought out and organized ; 
the outbreaks were so simultaneous as to prove this beyond dispute. 
}ut it seems to the outside observer to have broken out before the 
moment scheduled ; this would provide a plausible explanation 
why General Sanjurjo—hero of the Riff, leader of the 1932 
revolt, and undoubtedly destined to assume the military dictatorship 
in the event of success—was not ready to leave his exile in Portugal 
until the afternoon of July 20, and why General Capuz, Commander- 
in-Chief of the troops in Morocco, was on leave in Madrid. The 
death of General Sanjurjo in the crash which befell his aeroplane 
as it took off must have thrown out rebel calculations. 

Perhaps this mistiming was due to the unforeseen nature of 
the immediate cause of the outbreak—the murder on July 13 of 
Senior Calvo Sotelo. The murder was only one in a series of fascist 
and anti-fascist clashes and reprisals, but Senor Sotelo was a 
person of importance. Though only 42, he was coming to be 
looked upon by both Left and Right as the leading figure among 
the Spanish Fascists. When the leader of the monarchist group 
Renovacién Espanola lost his seat at the recent elections, Sotelo 
had stepped into his shoes so successfully that he had, in the public 
eye, come to replace Sefior Gil Robles as the potential Leader. 
Added to his prominence, the Black-and-Tan methods used by 
his murderers aroused great public indignation. Dressed in the 
uniform of the Corps of Shock Police, they showed their credentials 
and prevailed upon him to accompany them to police headquarters. 


in almost all inland provinces (except in Madrid) and the Left triumphed in 
Andalusia, Badajoz, and all round the coast. 
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His mutilated body was delivered, some hours later, to the cemetery 
mortuary. It has since transpired that the men were genuine 
police officers, and that the act was one of revenge for the murder 
of one of their fellows on the previous evening. It is acknowledged 
by all parties that they were acting without orders, but as Govern- 
ment servants their act was calculated to do their leaders 
far more harm than good. Nothing alters the fact that the crime 
was perpetrated by the Left and has aroused passions which it 
will take them years to live down. 

Though the immediate cause of rebellion was a surprise, the 
general possibility of an uprising had been long foreseen. Observers 
of Spanish politics have for months been witnessing a race between 
Senor Azafia’s republican reform programme and the unrest both 
to right of him and to left of him. But to understand how these 
feelings were engendered one must go back over the history of the 
last elections, of the Government which preceded them, and indeed 
of the five years since King Alfonso abdicated and Spain became 
a republic. 


Il 


The three elections which have taken place since then have 
yielded the following results :— 


Right. Centre. Left. 

June 1931 .. 42 136 

November 1933 .. 212 162 

February 1936 .. 144 64 

The reasons for the swing from left to right shown in the 
figures at the first two elections have been described in a previous 
issue of this Bulletin. In broad outline, the history was as follows : 
The first—the provisional—government which took over after the 
fall of the monarchy was the inspiration of republican intellectuals, 
but included all shades of opinion from practising catholics—men 
like Alcala Zamora, who afterwards became president, and Miguel 
Maura—through radicals like M. Lerroux and moderates like Sefor 
Azania to socialists. All these parties were in the beginning agreed 
upon a bourgeois democratic and liberal programme. But between 
1931 and 1933, though all continued to favour social democracy, 
their unity of front disappeared. The catholics resigned over the 
famous Article 26 of the Constitution, regarding the secularisation 
or dissolution of the religious orders, and Senor Azafia, the man 
of letters who is easily the most outstanding figure in republican 
Spain (partly through force of personality, partly because he is 
a newcomer to politics and is not stigmatized as one of the old 
corrupt politicos, was left to govern for two years as the head of 
a small party forced to depend for continuity of policy on placating 





(1) See Vol. X, Nos. 13 and 14, January 4, 1934. ‘‘ Spain before and after the 
Elections.” 
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countless other groups, among them the Socialists. He worked 
hard at the creation of his ideal—a harmonious, patriotic, in- 
corruptible democracy. In pursuance of this aim he worked to 
reduce the power of the church, and to remedy the army, labour 
and land systems, dislike of which had brought about the fall of the 
monarchy. But the intellectuals he represented stood for ideals 
which were as yet not understood among the people, and he came 
to require quasi-dictatorial measures to put through his legislation. 
This misunderstanding, together with his use of the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the ‘“‘ Law for the Defence of the Republic ” 
helped to bring about his fall in the autumn of 1933. 

It also brought about the split among the Left parties and the 
consolidation of the parties of the Right and Centre which marked 
the elections of November of that year. Their chief feature was 
the rise to prominence of the federation of Catholic, Monarchist 
and other Right wing groups known as the C.E.D.A. (Confederacién 
Espanol de Derechas Auténomas), led by Senior Gil Robles, which 
acquired 200 seats. But as is shown by the full election figures 
given above, the Right had not a clear majority, and for two years 
(November, 1933—February, 1936), a Centre Government ruled, 
depending on Right votes for its majority. 

As this period went on the same process began to repeat itself 
—fissures and splits appeared among the Government groups ; 
rapprochements took place among the Opposition. The final con- 
solidation of the Left into the Frente Popular which won the elections 
in February, 1936, had its origins in October, 1934. During a 
Cabinet reshuffle in the autumn of that year, certain catholic 
elements were appointed to ministries. Regarding this as the thin 
end of a fascist wedge, certain Left leaders led a revolt which, 
centreing round the mining communities of Oviedo, is usually 
referred to as ‘‘ Oviedo,” the “ Asturias revolt,’’ or “‘ the October 
revolution.’’* The Government put it down with unusual severity ; 
it also restricted liberties in general, dissolving town councils and 
closing down Trade Union centres, and the Casas del Pueblo which 
are the social and recreational clubs organized by the Socialist 
party. 

The stern suppression of the Asturias revolt had several results ; 
it in great part accounts for the breadth of the basis on which the 
Frente Popular was founded in order to fight the 1936 elections ; 
it also accounts in part for the conversion of a wide section of 
Spanish socialism from the mild social-democracy of the 1931-3 
period into pure Marxism; it also explains a chief feature of the 
1936 elections—the virtual disappearance of any Centre party, 
and the widening of the gulf between Left and Right, which is 
undeniable whether one calls the groups on either side of it fascist 
and anti-fascist, or marxist and anti-marxist (neither of which 





(1) For full details see Bulletin of International News, Vol. XI, No. 8, 
October 11, 1934. ‘‘ A Crisis in the history of Spain.” 
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appellations is quite correct in the present revolt, since there are 
non-fascists fighting on the Right, and non-marxists—notably 
the Republicans—on the Left). ; 

The Frente Popular, which won the.1936 elections and is now 
fighting for its life against the revolutionaries of the Right, is 
composed of such a diversity of elements as to need rather lengthy 
explanation. Its main components were: three Republican groups, 
and two more extreme parties, the Socialists and the official Com- 
munists. 

The conception was that of Sefior Azafia and the Republicans. 
The Socialists were at first doubtful as to whether to join him. 
They consisted of three groups: the extremists, led by Sefior Largo 
Caballero, who advocated a proletarian front; a more flexible 
group, led by the capable trade union leader, Sefior Prieto, who 
advocated alliance with Azafia; and a third still more moderate 
and unimportant group under Sejior Besteiro. Prieto’s view carried 
the day and he drew the Socialists into the Frente Popular on the 
basis of a minimum programme. The main points of this were : 


1. Amnesty of prisoners and reinstatement of workers who 
were considered victims of the October revolt ; 
2. Re-establishment of the 1931 Constitution wherever 
waived by the Right Government ; 
Large scale public works for the relief of unemployment ; 
The fixing of minimum wage rates ; 
Return to the policy of Land Reform inaugurated in 
1931 ; 
A certain measure of state intervention and control of 
industry ; 
7. Reform of the Bank of Spain. 


But it was pointed out that workers’ control was not accepted and 
that none of the three last points meant the acceptance of nationali- 
zation ; in other words, the programme was Social-Democratic, not 
Marxist. It is therefore surprising that it obtained the support of 
the Left-wing Socialists and of the official Communists ; this last 
comparatively unimportant group, which is only about 50,000 
strong, achieved 16 seats in Parliament thanks to figuring on the 
Frente Popular ticket. 

But the Frente Popular owed its victory to the support of some 
important groups outside politics, of whom by far the most weighty 
are the Anarcho-Syndicalists. This group, which fluctuates in 
numbers between 500,000 and a million according to whether it 
is suppressed or permitted by the Government, and which is non- 
political, bases its doctrines on the libertarian Communism 
(.e. no centralized control) preached by the First International 
and by Bakunin. Its organization, known as the C.N.T. (Con- 
federacién Nacional de Trabajo) has for years been the bitter rival 
of the Socialist U.G.T. (Unién General de Trabajo) in capturing the 
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allegiance of the Spanish worker. The former, working from 
Barcelona, has carried the day in Catalonia and the ports; the 
latter, working from Madrid, has gained more adherents in the 
inland towns. The decision of the Anarcho-Syndicalists, reached 
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t, is | two days before the election, to sink their old differences with the 
sthy —f Socialists and to vote for the Frente Popular in the common cause 





of anti-fascism, contributed largely to the Left success, particularly 
in Catalonia. 

Outside and aloof from the Frente Popular is the other and 
rather larger communist party, called the Unified Marxist Party 
Partido Obrero de Unificacién Marxista) consisting of the 
Trotskyists, who hold that the official Communists have made a 
great blunder in allying with the bourgeois parties. This group, 
which came to the fore at the time of the Asturias revolt, is now 
about 60,000 strong; it has better leaders than the official Com- 
munists, and may well become important if the extreme Left 
carries the day. 

So detailed an analysis of the Left calls for a similar review 
of the groups which go to make up the Right. The tendency during 
the present revolt is to oversimplify their composition and to dub 
them all fascists; this is incorrect. The backbone of the Right 
is the C.E.D.A., under ‘Sefior Gil Robles, who have over 100 seats 
in the Cortes, and whose nationalist programme is anti-marxist, 
not because it is fascist, but because it is catholic. (Senor Gil 
Robles’ own group, the Accién Popular, which is the largest in the 
C.E.D.A., definitely bases itself upon the encyclicals Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno). The second most important group are 
the Monarchists—the Renovacién Espanola, to which Senor Sotelo 
belonged, and the Traditionalistas. The Fascists proper are led 
by the Marques de Estella, son of the former dictator, Primo de 
Rivera, whose following is small by comparison with that of Robles 
or Soleto. 

In view of the present tendency of Spanish Socialism to move 
towards Marxism, two further facts of the election period are 
significant. The first is the pre-election statement by the Left- 
wing Socialist leader, Sefior Largo Caballero, that the Frente Popular 
was ‘‘ only a stepping stone ”’ to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The second is the fusion of the Socialist and Communist Youth 
Movements into the Unified Front, an organization with avowedly 
marxist principles designed to match and counter the youth 
movements of the Right. 
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An analysis of the events which have taken place since the 
election of last February seems to indicate that though the Socialist 
leaders may have begun by being willing to work on Sefor Azafia’s 
social-democratic programme, the Socialist rank and file had passed 
beyond that stage, and that certain leaders, seeing the necessity 
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of maintaining the pace if they were to keep their lead, have there- 
fore moved further to the left, leaving Sefior Azafia, the Republicans 
and the Moderate Socialists high and dry. If this is the right 
interpretation of the facts, it would seem that even if the Govern- 
ment successfully defeats the military and Fascist rebels in the 
present revolt, the phoenix which will rise from the flames will 
not be the Republican Government of hitherto but something very 
much more to the proletarian taste. As has happened elsewhere, 
the clash between Marxism and Fascism will have crushed social 
democracy out of existence. 


The facts are as follows: 


Upon the announcement of the Frente Popular victory, Seifior 
Azania announced his Cabinet on February 19, 1936. It was ex- 
clusively Republican; the Socialists declined office as they did 
not wish to be so closely associated with measures which, being 
classed as bourgeois, might lose them support among the workers. 


Senior Azafia at once set about fulfilling his electoral pledges. 
The promised amnesty for political prisoners took effect on 
February 21, the law announcing the re-establishment of the Statute 
of Autonomy for Catalonia (suspended by the previous Government 
on January 2, 1935) followed on March 4, the town councils dissolved 
in 1934 were restored to office—a step very popular in the Basque 
provinces, which had suffered particularly. These were palliatives 
capable of instant execution; the return to land reform and the 
inauguration of the public works programme were necessarily 
slower to bring about, and the situation began to amount to a race 
between Sefior Azafia and the proletariat: could he put through 
his reforms fast enough to canalize their enthusiasm ? His task 
was difficult, for he had the Right wing of his supporters to bear 
in mind, and employers were not best pleased when he decreed 
that reinstated revolutionary employees should be compensated 
with six months’ pay.’ 

His chief difficulty, however, came from his Left, not his Right. 
In the first place, so-called election ‘celebrations’ resulted in 
disorders—the burning of churches and convents and some blood- 
shed; the spread of this habit was generally feared and the 
newspaper £/ Socialist on March 15 referred to the streets of Madrid 

s “ bristling with arms.’”’ Secondly, there were indications that 
the proletariat was here and there taking the bit between its teeth 
and presenting the Government with faits accomplis which the 
Cabinet was forced to recognize. For instance, exuberant crowds 
threw open the prison gates without waiting for the declaration 
of the amnesty, and in rural districts peasants took the law into 
their own hands and seized the land without waiting for authority 
to do so; it was reported that “in the agricultural provinces of 





(1)For details of opposition to this decree, see New York Times, February 25, 1939. 
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the south-west land is being distributed with a rapidity which 
makes the observance of legal formalities difficult.’’* 

It is easy to be wise after the event and to see in all these facts 
the portents of present developments, but at the time there was a 
general feeling that these might well be isolated instances, and 
that Sefior Azafia had a good chance of pulling through. This 
impression was strengthened when the prohibition of a great Red 
demonstration in Madrid on Sunday, March 15, was accepted 
without demur, and when the disorders abated following a stirring 
speech by Senior Azafia in the Cortes on April 3, in which he pointed 
out that if there had been disorders, it was because he had assumed 
office to find authority almost non-existent and the country in 
ferment ; from now on those who tried tactics outside the law will 
“feel the full weight of the reason which inspires government 
by me’”’; he added a solemn reminder that co-operation was 
essential if they were to profit by the last chance of reconstructing 
Spain on a new basis by Parliamentary and legal methods. Two 
days later Senor Largo Caballero also made an extremely moderate 
speech to his supporters, pointing out that this Government was 
their last chance ;?_ prospects looked bright for Senor Azafia. 

There followed, on April 7, the rather curious vote in the Cortes 
which, by 283 votes to 5 (the members of the Government and the 
parties of the Right abstaining) President Alcala Zamora was 
dismissed under Article 81 of the Constitution. The grounds were 
that he had, on the two occasions on which he had practised them, 
misused his powers of dissolution of the Cortes. The motive power 
came chiefly from the Left, though the Right could say little against 
the step since they too had been strongly against Zamora only a few 
months earlier. No one wanted him, yet in the opinion of foreign 
observers ‘then in Spain, no one seemed to have thought out the 
full implication of dismissing him—that the step was bound to 
diminish the prestige of the presidency and so to reduce the power 
of resistance to anti-Republican pressure. 

The necessity for a presidential election caused the postpone- 
ment of the municipal elections which were to have been held 
throughout Spain on Easter Sunday, April 12, and which might 
have shown which way the wind was blowing. 

To the general surprise, Sefor Azafia stood as president. His 
election went without saying; he was returned on May 10 by 
754 out of the 874 votes cast, of which 115 were blank. His motive 
in making this change was and still is obscure ; almost certainly 
it was not a desire for personal power. More probably it was the 
realization that rule was going to be difficult without force, that 





(1) The Times, March 28, 1936. 
(2) The text of this speech is quoted at length (from E/ Socialist) in the Labour 
and Socialist International publication International Information, Vol. 13, No. 12, 
April 11, 1936, page 103. Before quoting Caballero, the paper points out that 
the foreign press only quotes his more extremist statements, and that for what he 
really thinks one must go to the Madrid Socialist papers. 
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he had lost office in 1933 partly through exercise of this, and that 
he could serve his country better by controlling its affairs from 
the higher office, from which he could not so easily be unseated, 
If this was his reasoning, the present events have proved him 
right. But what he probably hoped for was the formation of a 
team including the Socialists, and with the moderate Prieto as 
Premier ; it remains to be seen whether he further felt that if the 
proletariat and Left-wing Socialists were to carry the day, he could 
from the presidency moderate their extremism. 

His successor as Premier was his friend, Senior Casares Quiroga, 
who formed on May 13 a new Cabinet which was still exclusively 
Republican and represented mainly a reshuffle of portfolios. 

But meantime, in spite of votes of confidence in the Government 
by large majorities, the lull which had followed Sefior Azajfia’s 
speech on April 3 had passed; unrest was again rife and the 
Socialist Party was splitting into pro- and anti-Republican camps, 
the former under Sefiores Prieto and Besteiro, and the latter under 
Sefior Largo Caballero, supported by the United Youth and the 
Communists, and, it seemed, a large bloc of the rank and file of 
the party." 

A first ominous sign was the general strike declared by the 
workers in Madrid on April 17 against the advice of the Socialist 
leaders. This only served to increase nervousness already created 
by shooting incidents in all parts of the country, and in particular 
by sniping and machine-gun fire in Madrid on April 16, directed 
at the funeral procession of a civil guard killed a few days earlier. 
Another masterly speech by Sefior Azafia on April 16, in which he 
stated that “we are witnessing a complete plan of aggression 
against the public peace and the Republican regimé,”’ this time did 
little to quiet matters. 

The list of disorders—strikes, rioting, arson, sniping—is 
too long to give here; some of it must be laid at the door of 
the Left, some blamed on fascist groups which seized every 
chance to weaken the Government, or to pay off scores; 
some of the clashes were between rival factions in the socialist 
parties. The truth is that communications between province and 
province and even village and village are so bad over a great part 
of Spain that individual groups, all armed, took action on purely 
local authority and on the most varied of pretexts. The Govern- 
ment found it necessary to prolong from month to month the 
“state of alarm ”’ investing them with special powers amounting 
to martial law. 

By the middle of June anarchy was so widespread that the 
Right tabled a motion in the Chamber demanding its firm repression. 





(1) For the elections to the Executive Committee of the Socialist Party at 
the end of June, see page 12 below ; these give an indication of the relative strength 
of the “‘ centrist ’’ and ‘‘ extremist’ groups round the council table, though not 
in the street. 
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During the Cortes discussion on June 16, Sefior Gil Robles, after 
reading out an alarmingly long list of crimes and casualties,‘ said 
that he had no desire to drive a wedge between the groups in the 
Frente Popular, but that in the interests of the nation the unrest 
must be firmly dealt with. The Government’s reply was that the 
‘frenzy ’’ of the masses was the legacy of the repression exercised 
after the revolt of October, 1934 ; the upshot was a vote of confidence 
of 207 votes to none, the Right having left the Chamber. 

The Government seemed incapable of checking the disorders 
and anarchy continued to prevail, the shootings and arrests being 
punctuated by acts which were futile or else premature, such as 
that of the six armed men who carried out a hold-up at the Valencia 
broadcasting station on July 11, announced, quite untruly, that 
Fascist forces had seized all the strategic points in the town, and 
then disappeared. The outrages were crowned on the 13th with 
the murder of Sefior Sotelo, which has already been described. 

It is deplorable that anarchy should thus have gained the upper 
hand in June and early July, for had the man-in-the-street been 
under control, there are signs that the leaders could have rallied 
under Prieto and Azajia. At the elections to the executive com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party in the last days of June, Sefior 
Gonzalez Pefia, who belongs to the moderates, and is Prieto’s right- 
hand man, was elected to the chairmanship of the party over the 
head of Senor Largo Caballero. 


“Had Sefior Largo Caballero won the day,”” commented the 
republican centre newspaper Ahora, ‘‘ the cause of red revolution 
would have triumphed. The success of Prieto is that of legal 
revolution. What are the likely consequences? Two are to be 
envisaged: first, the present Government can now be replaced 
by a Republican-Socialist ministry, presided over by Sefior Prieto ; 
secondly, Sefior Caballero may well cease to support the present 
Government, which will mean the break-up of the Frente Popular. 
Both possibilities are significant. Both are satisfactory for Spain, 
for they offer a way out of the present situation within the frame- 
work of the law.” 


Unfortunately this rally came too late, and by the time the 
position was consolidated the Premier, Sefior Quiroga, was already 
promising a Frente Popular delegation that if the fascists attempted 
a coup the Government would arm the workers and form a special 
defence corps.? Following a series of army incidents, he had also 
removed from their posts a number of the military leaders serving 
in Morocco. It was on pretext of this professional grievance that 
the army in Morocco supplied the spark which lit the present 
conflagration. 

The shock of the revolt upset the Quiroga Government, which 
resigned rather than accept the demand of the loyal part of the 





(1) See The Times, June 18, 1936. 
(2) News Chronicle, July 15, 1936. 
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army that a professional soldier should be appointed to the Ministry 
for War. This point was conceded by the Cabinet formed on 
July 19 by Sefior Martinez Barrios, but the Left Wing took ex- 
ception and yet another Cabinet, that of Senor Giral (a friend of 
Azafia’s) was formed on the same day. 

The Government which is called upon to deal with the present 
revolt remains non-socialist. As usual, however, adversity banded 
the factions together, and the Labour Unions broadcast an an- 
nouncement stating that they would give unqualified support to 
any action taken by the Government to combat the menace of 
revolt from the Right. 

There followed the revolutionary outbreak all over the country 
which is still in progress as this article goes to press, and in which 
it is almost impossible to assess the relative strengths of Left and 
Right, for though the former are, owing to the system of calculating 
popular representation, in a majority in the Cortes, the votes they 
polled all over the country at the February election amounted 
only to 4,356,000, as opposed to 4,910,817 for the Right and Centre. 


IV 


This account of the present situation would not be complete 
without mention of two or three other factors which may affect 
developments, but the importance of which it is, for lack of per- 
spective, almost impossible to gauge. 

Some of these are economic, some spiritual, some political. 

On the economic side, for instance, Spaniards are freely stating 
that the situation has never been so bad since the loss of the 
colonies ;* certainly the official figures published by the League 
of Nations show rising unemployment over the last two years, 
and exports were lower in value in 1935 than in any year of the 
depression. But whether want will militate in favour of the Left 
or the Right cannot be foretold. 

On the spiritual side Spain has been, and in parts still is, a 
deeply religious country, and the influence of clericals or anti-clericals 
—the relative strengths of which it is impossible to assess—may 
sway the balance to one side or other. 

Another very important factor, half psychological, half political, 
is the regional wish for autonomy. The chief aspirants to this are 
the Catalans, who have had a taste of it, and the Basques, but the 
same desires are growing in other provinces, particularly in Galicia, 
where a plebiscite on the subject was held in June, 1936. The 
Separatists in these regions all prefer a Left to a Right Government 
in Madrid, since under the latter their regional liberties run serious 





(1) Cf. statement by Sefor Gabriel Franco upon resignation from the Cabinet, 
quoted in El Debate, May 20, 1936. 

(2) Cf. League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, July, 1936, pages 335 
and 309 
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risk of being curtailed; this explains anomalies such as that by 
which the Catholic Right Wing in the Basque provinces and the 
bourgeois parties in Catalonia supported the Frente Popular at 
the elections. The desire for autonomy would, if it came to affect 
the course of the revolt, tend to turn the day against the rebels. 

A fourth factor, which is rumoured, but about which there is 
at present no information available, is that of foreign encourage- 
ment for the insurgents from Fascist sources in Italy and Germany, 
Those who credit the story are not slow to point out that both 
these Powers are interested in the future of Morocco. 

It is impossible to tell, from day to day, which if any of these 
elements will sway the course of events. Meantime, the nation’s 
past experiences of bitter reprisals are strengthening both sides 
in their determination to fight to a finish. 


NOTE. 
THE MONTREUX STRAITS CONVENTION, JULY 22, 1936. 


The Information Department has prepared a Memorandum des- 
cribing the negotiations at the Montreux Conference and the new 
regime of the Straits (as compared with that laid down by the 


Convention of 1923). 
A limited number of copies are available on loan from the 
Depart ment. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Mom 17th. —Italian forces occupied Mega and Moyale, in the 
south, and in the Harar district the establishment of Italian rule was 
reported to be almost complete. The occupation of Shiallamo, in 
Chercher, was also reported. 

July 27th.—Questions in the British House of Commons on con- 
ditions in Western Abyssinia. (See Great Britain). 

July 28th.—An Italian official communiqué announced that rebel 
troops under Dedjasmatch Aberra, a son of Ras Kassa, were repulsed 
with losses of about 1,000 killed and wounded in an attempt to cut 
Dessie off from the motor-road to Addis Ababa. 


Australia. 
July 16th.—The Minister for Defence broadcast a statement 


outlining the Government’s plans for increasing the Militia strength 
to 35,000 men, as a nucleus for a force of 200,000, which was con- 
sidered to be the minimum necessary to repel invasion. 

July 28th.—At the Federal Labour Conference at Adelaide, Mr. 
Curtin, leader of the Labour Opposition in Parliament, outlined his 
Party’s scheme for the nationalization of banking, which he estimated 
would cost £7c,000,000—a sum which would be better employed in 
providing work and expanding social services—and advocated as an 
alternative the expansion of the Commonwealth Bank. The con- 
ference defeated a motion for the reintroduction of Mr. Scullin’s Bills, 
proposing referendums for the amendment of the Constitution. 


Austria. 
July 15th.—Nazi propaganda continued to be carried on by the 


distribution of leaflets, etc., in the same way as prior to the agreement 
with Germany. 

July 16th.—A meeting of the Heimwehr was held under the 
presidency of Prince Starhemberg and a communiqué was issued stating 
that the Heimwehr greeted with joy the termination of an unnatural, 
unhealthy and deeply regrettable situation. They also welcomed the 
fact that the time had come when they could return to their original 
task of fighting Bolshevism. 

They were convinced that Bolshevism was raising its head once 
more, and that a permeation of the world with the Fascist idea would 
be recognized as the only potent bulwark against that great danger. 

The Government spokesman informed the press that there was no 
secret military clause, nor any other secret clause, in the Agreement 
with Germany. He refused to reply to a question as to whether 
Germany would become a signatory to the Rome Pact, but admitted 
that Germany would now certainly be entitled to speak a word in any 
discussion on economic questions bearing on increasing trade in the 
Danube basin. 

He denied categorically that there was any plan on foot for the 
reconstruction of the Cabinet as a result of the Agreement, or that 
changes had been made in the ranks of the bureaucracy or military 
establishment at German suggestion. 

July 22nd.—A general amnesty was promulgated, embracing both 
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Nazis and Social-Democrats, the total number being estimated at 
over 10,000. Of these, 1,400 were in prison, and the rest awaiting 
trial. 
All those serving sentences of one to ten years’ imprisonment 
were released unconditionally, including Socialists arrested after the 
fighting in February, 1934. Of the 46 serving life sentences, 13 were 
released. Dr. Rintelen was not pardoned because he had been con- 
victed of high treason and the breach of an oath sworn as Civil 
Servant. 

Speaking to the Anglo-American Press Association Herr von 
Papen said that all true friends of peace were happy that two States, 
who ought never to have been separated, had come together again. 
“It is the others,” he said, “* who find that this agreement forebodes 
a new thrust of German Imperialism in Central Europe.” 

The satisfaction expressed in both Germany and Austria at the 
settlement was a firmer proof of the peaceful will of the German 
people than “ paper agreements brought about under pressure.” 

He then referred to the Spanish revolt and asked: “ Is it part of 
the much-praised collective security, and of the indivisible European 
peace for which Russia makes propaganda, that the Moscow broad- 
casting station should call on the Spanish population to offer the 
sharpest resistance to the present military movement? It seems to 
me that the strengthening of European peace would best be served 
if all Powers decided to safeguard their political interests in quarters— 
and only in such quarters—where they possess a real interest which 
is recognized on all sides.” 

July 23rd.—Arrangements were made by which the ban on the 


press in force between Austria and Germany was raised to the extent 
of allowing the circulation of five daily papers of each country. 
July 27th.—Austro-German trade negotiations. (See Germany). 


July 20th.—The Foreign Minister, speaking to the Foreign Press 
Association, said that he would collaborate in any plans that would 
make the rules of international law really effective. Belgium would 
give her support to all realistic and practical attempts to consolidate 
the peace of the world, but it was not too much to expect that, while 
awaiting the success of that great work, the tranquillity and security 
to which Belgium had a right should be assured by her neighbours. 


China. 
July 15th.—The South-west Political Council issued a manifesto 
convening an Extraordinary Session of the Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee at Canton. The agenda included resolutions 
in favour of war against Japan. 

The Council was also reported to be establishing an “ anti- 
Japanese Allies’ Headquarters,” with Chan Chai-tong in command. 
He was reported to be marshalling the Kwangtung forces to resist the 
advance from the north, led by General Yu Han-mou, who was only 
two days’ march from the Kwangtung border, with five Nanking 
divisions. 

The Central Government dismissed Chan Chai-tong from all his 
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appointments in Kwangtung, and promoted Yu Han-mou to be 
Commander of the Fourth National Army. 
Further defections of senior officers from Canton to the Central 


Government were reported. 
The Cantonese were believed to be purchasing aeroplanes from 


the Japanese. 

July 16th.—The South-west forces abandoned Shiuchow, in 
Northern Kwangtung, and the town was entered by Yu Han-mou’s 
troops from Chihing. 

July 17th—The Cantonese Second Army evacuated Yingtak, 
and reports were current that it was seriously disaffected. The Mayor 
of Canton and the Chairman of the Kwangtung Provincial Govern- 
ment were also reported to have abandoned the Southern cause. 

July 18th.—General Li Chung-yen left Canton for Nanning 
{capital of Kwangsi), and Chan Chai-tong took refuge in a British 
gunboat going to Hong-kong. 

The pilots of 69 Canton aeroplanes left the City to go over to the 
Central Government, and 68 of them reported to General Yu at 
Shinkwan. This left no air force available to the Cantonese. 

The independent Supreme Court of Canton was abolished. 

July 20th.—Statement re smuggling and British Government's 
attitude, in the House of Lords. (See Great Britain). 

July 21st.—Particulars of the speech made by Chiang Kai-shek 
at the Kuomintang Committee’s meeting on July 13th were published. 
After announcing the formation of a National Defence Council, he 
said that, as regards their foreign relations, the hour would come for 
final sacrifice if China should be coerced into signing any agreement 
recognizing the puppet State of Manchukuo, or if her territorial 
sovereignty should again be violated. In short, that hour would be 
when all political and diplomatic means should have failed to prevent 
a disaster which threatened the fundamental existence of the Chinese 
people. 
(The National Defence Council was composed of some 30 members, 
including Chiang Kai-shek (chairman), Yen Hsi-shan, Feng Yu-hsiang, 
Chan Chai-tong, Li Chung-jen, and Pei Chung-hsi, as well as the 
Ministers of War, Foreign Affairs, Finance, etc., and the heads of 
Provincial Governments). 

July 22nd.—Officials of the Nanking Government arrived in 
Canton and began reorganizing the Administration. 

U.S. Treasury official’s statement re loan to China. (See U.S.A.) 

July 23rd.—General Yu Han-mou arrived in Canton, accompanied 
by one of Chiang Kai-shek’s chief military supporters. 

A mass meeting at Wuchow, Kwangsi, repudiated Li Chung-jen and 
Pei Chung-hsi, the latter of whom was reported to have left the country. 

July 26th.—It was reported that as an attempt at reconciliation 
with Kwangsi leaders, the Nanking Government had appointed General 
Pei Chung-hsi, Governor of Chekiang, and General Li Tsung-jen a 
member of the standing committee of the National Defence Council. 

July 27th.—The British Embassy at Peking. (See Great Britain). 


Czechoslovakia. 


July 15th.—A Soviet Air Force mission arrived in Prague, headed 
by the C.-in-C. of the Red air arm. 
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be July 16th.—An agreement was stated to have been signed with 
Rumania on July 14th providing for two Czechoslovak credits of 

Tal 200 million and go million crowns respectively. The first was to 
finance the supply of Czech armaments to Rumania and the second 

bm was to adjust the clearing accounts between the two countries. 

The Foreign Minister, speaking on the Austro-German Agreement, 

rw said they recognized it to be a contribution to the cause of peace in 

as Central Europe. He added that it gave Czechoslovakia an opportunity 
to continue her task of consolidating her alliances. 

k, July 17th.—German semi-official comment on Dr. Krofta’s speech. 

al (See Germany). 

> July 27th.—Addressing a national peace conference at Prague, 
Dr. Benes said that Czechoslovakia would never attack anyone. He 

1g believed that Europe would somehow manage to avoid the disaster 

sh of war. 

. Danzig Free City. 

it July 18th.—The Senate, acting under the Emergency, or Enabling, 
Act of 1933, issued a number of decrees declared to have been necessi- 

| tated by “ the unscrupulous action of the Opposition parties.” They 

. included one limiting the right of association by stipulating that an 
association might be dissolved if any member circulated reports 

x calculated to endanger the interests of the State; and one increasing 





the powers of the police in supervizing public meetings and in respect 
of the freedom of the press, the carrying of weapons and the taking 
of persons into preventive custody. No appeal could lie against these 
measures. 

A third decree stipulated that police measures of a political 
character should no longer be subject to examination and con- 
firmation by the Courts. 

A fourth laid it down that no legal judgment against the Senate 
involving payment should be valid unless sanctioned by the Senate’s 
Finance Committee. 

The Government also prohibited the slaughter of animals 
according to the Jewish rite. 

July 19th.—Herr Forster, in a speech in the City, said that the 
Nazi Party alone was responsible for the internal development of 
Danzig, and that Mr. Lester’s activities were “ calculated to convert 
Danzig into a centre of disorder and Bolshevism.” 

July 20th.—The official organ of the Senate, referring to a recent 
demonstration by Polish organizations against the infringement of the 
Constitution, described this as “ insolent,” and said that no extension 
of Polish rights could be considered. 

‘“* Danzig,” it stated, “‘ is prepared to acknowledge its Free City 
status unconditionally, but only so far as it comes within the framework 
of the Fiihrer’s peace policy. Danzig will never allow its full 
sovereignty to be contested and, although the Poles have just and 
acknowledged rights, Danzig’s internal policy will be self-determined.” 

July 22nd.—Following a meeting between Herr Greiser and the 
Polish Commissioner the Press Bureau of the Senate announced that 
Herr Greiser had given expression to Danzig’s concern at demonstra- 
tions in Warsaw and other Polish cities which appeared to be directed 
against the Free City, and had protested against such happenings. 
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According to other accounts Dr. Papée had expressed himself 
strongly on the subject of Polish rights in Danzig, which Poland was 
determined to see respected. 

July 26th.—Herr Rudolf Gamm, a German National Deputy to 
the Diet, and four other supporters of the German National Party, 
were arrested. 

It was denied in official Polish quarters that direct negotiations 
were in process between Danzig and Poland. 

Official Polish statement on the German-Polish exchange of notes 
on the visit of the German cruiser Leipzig to Danzig. (See Poland). 

German Reichswehr officers were present at manceuvres held by 
the Danzig S.A. near the Prussian frontier. : 

July 27th.—Nazi plans to militarize the S.S. and S.A. in Danzig, 
and to place them under the supervision of the German Reichswehr 
were reported in the Polish ‘* Wieczor Warszawsky.” 


t. 

July 24th.—The military clauses of the proposed treaty with 
Great Britain were initialled by the heads of the two delegations. 

July 27th.—The British and Egyptian Delegations began dis- 
cussion of the Sudan question at Alexandria. It was learned that 
members of the Egyptian Delegation who were abroad had cabled 
their consent to the Military Clauses of the Treaty. 


France. 
July 16th.—The Chamber, by 430 votes to 111, approved the 


Government’s Bill for the reform of the Bank of France. It gave 
every shareholder the right to attend annual meetings, with one vote, 
irrespective of the number of shares held. The function of the annual 
meetings, however, was restricted to the election of three censors, 
who would act as advisers to the General Council. 

Eight officials of financial departments (Crédit National, Crédit 
Foncier, and others) were to be members of the Council, and the 
majority of that body would be Civil Servants. 

The Ministries of Finance, National Economy and the Colonies 
were to appoint one member each, one was to be elected by the staff 
of the Bank, and the other eight by the appropriate Ministries, to 
represent all elements in economic life, including bankers, consumers, 
manufacturers, trade unionists, farmers, and retailers. 

The Bill ensured the independence of the Governor and Vice- 
Governors by increasing their salaries and pensions, and insisting that 
they must not engage in business either during or after their tenure 
of office. 

Ninety-one more factories, occupied by workers, were evacuated, 
and the total number of men still on strike in the country was reduced 
to some 70,000. 

july 17th.—The Premier broadcast an appeal to the people to do 
everything possible to ensure the success of the new bond issue, pointing 
out that the fate of the loan was in their hands rather than in that of 
the banks and powerful groups. The money was required to finance 
a policy which the electors of France had approved. 

The Finance Committee of the Chamber completed its examina- 
tion of the Government’s public works’ schemes. The Bill provided 
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for additional expenditure of 20,000 million francs within three years, 
Of the total, 4,000 millions were to be contracted for, and 1,000 millions 
actually spent before the end of the year. The Government would 
advance 3,000 millions to local authorities. 

Among schemes to be proceeded with were the harnessing of the 
Rhone for water power and the building of a bridge across the mouth 
of the Seine. 

Speaking in the National Economic Council, the Minister for 
National Economy said the reform of the Bank of France meant that 
the Government would be able to reorganize the French credit structure. 
The price structure of the country was out of balance; short-term, 
medium, and long-term credit would have to be cheapened and made 
more accessible. Exports, too, had to be helped, and the exports 
credit scheme would be extended. 

They would also do all they could to remove some of the obstacles 
to the flow of international trade. 

The War Industries Nationalization Bill passed the Chamber 
by 484 votes to 85. It authorized the Government to expropriate 
wholly or partly concerns manufacturing or trading in war material 
and, in the case of stock companies, to acquire either all or a majority 
of the shares. 

July 18th.—A new Trade Agreement with Poland was signed in 
Paris, to replace the 1924 Agreement denounced by Poland in May. 
Polish goods were given most-favoured-nation treatment, while Polish 
Customs dues on many French goods were reduced. 

July 20th.—Agricultural strikes broke out in several places and 
farms were occupied or deserted. At the same time, M. Dorgéres 
attempted to revive the Front Paysan, and told a meeting of farming 
associations that the Front would now re-enter the arena. 

July 21st.—The Chamber, by 400 votes to 170, approved the 
Government Bill for the regulation of the coal market. 

During the debate on the Public Works Bill, M. Blum said that, 
although the general plan involved an expenditure of 20,000 millions, 
what they were now asking for was authority to borrow 4,000 millions. 
They were not going to raise the money by Treasury Bills, or by 
borrowing from the Bank of France; it would be raised from the 
public. 
Of this sum, 1,500 millions would be spent on reafforestation, land 
drainage, and rural electrification, and an equal sum on the building 
of new schools and other educational improvements. 

July 22nd.—Industrial strikes broke out again in some districts, 
and in the Belfort area some 25,000 men in the metal works were 
stated to be out. Some further farm strikes were reported, but several 
of those which broke out the previous day were settled. 

July 23rd.—The Senate passed, by 196 votes to 77, the Govern- 
ment’s Bill for the reform of the Bank of France, with the amendments 
proposed by the Finance Committee incorporated. One of these 
increased the members of the Council from 15 to 17, the two extra 
ones to be elected by the annual meeting. 

The strikes in the metallurgical industry in the Montbéliard 
area spread to all the large factories. 

The Minister of Commerce announced that easy credits on very 
low rates of interest were to be granted by the State to a large number 
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of small industrial concerns ; also to exporters, especially those whose 
credits had been frozen abroad (some 300 million francs were estimated 
to be frozen in Italy). 

The export credits scheme was also being extended, and would 
apply to sales to private firms abroad, as well as to public bodies. 

July 24th.—The Chamber passed unanimously the Public Works 
Bill. 

The strike in the metallurgical industry was settled, the employers 
agreeing to increases of wages, and further progress was made in dealing 
with the farm strikes. 

Semi-official opinion regarding the results of the London meeting 
was to the effect that this had great value, as shown in three things, 
i.e. (I) the mention of the arrangement of March 19th—taken as an 
implicit assurance that the British guarantees then given remained 
valid until further notice; (2) the mention of the French counter- 
proposals of April 8th—assumed to be an indication that the conference 
with Germany would not be limited merely to the points Herr Hitler 
had raised in his offer ; and (3) the reference to the desirability of bringing 
in other interested Powers if the previous discussions with Germany 
made sufficient progress. 

The Foreign Minister informed the diplomatic representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia personally of 
the proceedings at the Three-Power meeting in London. 

July 25th.—At a Cabinet meeting called to consider a request 
from the Spanish Government for arms, the Government decided to 
adopt an attitude of strict neutrality; no war materials would be 
allowed to be exported to Spain. 

July 26th.—The Director of the Sireté Nationale reported that 
summonses had been issued against 688 traders for alleged illicit price 
increases. 

M. Paul Faure, in a speech at Chalon-sur-Saéne, accused certain 
banks and industrial associations of sabotaging the new Government 
bond issue. 

King Edward VIII unveiled the Canadian National War Memorial 
at Vimy Ridge. 

July 27th.—M. Paul Reynaud, a Deputy of the Right, wrote a 
letter to the Minister for National Economy asking the Government 
to grant temporary financial support at once to small traders and 
manufacturers who had been hit by the crisis. 

Strikes broke out among the sardine fishermen of Southern 
Brittany and the Vendée, and in granite quarries in the Fougéres 
district. 

An air-patrol was established along the Spanish frontier to prevent 
unauthorized machines from crossing into France. The authorities 
at the port of Marseilles issued instructions that no cargo of any kind 
was to be loaded on Spanish vessels, as the result of an attempt by 
two Spanish boats to obtain petrol for the Spanish Government’s 
air-force. 

July 28th.—The Chamber approved a Bill to help small merchants 
and manufacturers by means of an advance of 200,000,000 francs 
(about £2,650,000) to the Banques Populaires ; the 230,000,000 francs 
already advanced would also be allowed to stand over until further 
notice. 
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Attention was drawn in the Chamber to the marked decline of 
foreign visitors to France. M. Spinesse stated in reply that their 
number was 28 per cent. higher in 1936 than in 1935, and complained 
that many foreign countries impeded their nationals from buying 


francs. 
The Senate passed by 250 votes to 75 the Government’s bill for 
extending the school age. In the debate on the bill providing for an 
increase in the 1936 Estimates over and above the amounts already 
voted in the Finance Act, M. Gardey, the rapporteur, explained the 
Government’s proposal to spend 1,400,000,000 francs in 1936, which 
would mean an addition of 2,000,000,000 francs in the whole year. 
Taking into account the decline in revenue the deficit would be about 
6,650,000,000 francs; moreover they had transferred an additional 
sum of 2,500,000,000 francs to capital account to finance expenditure 
on rearmament. M. Vincent-Auriol said that the Budget which 
would be submitted in October would not be a balanced, but it would 
be an honest Budget; the Senate had only voted 10,000,000,000 of 
the necessary 17,000,000,000 francs, and they would have to make a 
fresh application for funds. 

The Minister of the Interior announced that the Prefects of 
Departments on the Spanish frontier had been instructed to reinforce 
all frontier patrols, and to disarm all Spaniards crossing into France. 


Germany. 
July 15th.—In a statement to the Bérsen Zeitung Count Volpi 


advocated closer economic relations between Italy and Germany, 
and said Italy was determined to free her own economic system of 


every obstacle that was not absolutely insuperable. 

He described sanctions as having subjected Italy to the “* most 
unjust and illogical trial ever experienced during recent decades in 
the history of nations.” 

He had requested Dr. Schacht and Dr. Trindelenburg to use 
their influence in securing the acceptance by the German economic 
leaders of his invitation to come to Italy. 

July 16th.—A letter addressed by the Evangelical Church leaders 
to Herr Hitler in May, protesting against “the anti-Christian spirit 
fostered by the Nazi movement,” and denouncing the Nazi denial of 
religious principles in public life, was published, but not by the orders 
of the Confessional Administration. (It had been intercepted bythe 
Church Ministry and, presumably, had never reached the Fiihrer). 

July 17th.—The Minister for Church Affairs ordered the Pro- 
visional Administration of the Confessional Movement to cease within 
a fortnight to use that designation, on the ground that it caused con- 
fusion with the Reich Church Committee appointed by himself. 

The Reich Church Committee ordered the dissolution of the 
Councils of Brethren set up by the Confessionals. (They were part 
of the Confessionals’ organization for keeping their followers together). 

A semi-official commentary on the speech of the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister stated that his recognition of the value of the Austrian 
Agreement ought to lead Czechoslovakia to act accordingly, but there 
was an incomprehensible discrepancy between the words of Czecho- 
slovak statesmen and the actions of that country. 

Domestic peace and the harmonious co-existence of persons of 
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different nationality had just now been complicated again by the 
new National Defence Act. As to foreign relations, and Dr. Krofta’s 
references to alliances, no one would seriously maintain that this 
policy of alliances could contribute to the advancement of peace. When 
a country granted voluntary loans for armaments to her allies, when 
the Czechoslovak wireless greeted the Soviet Air Force mission as 
“representatives of an Army with which the Czechoslovak Army jis 
united by a brief but nevertheless for that reason all the more cordial 
co-operation,” when, with the aid of Rumania, a strategic railway 
was being built to establish still closer communication with Russia, 
when all these symptoms were taken together they indicated a policy 
which was hardly compatible with the speeches of Czech statesmen. 

July 20th.—The Provisional Church Administration of the Con- 
fessional Movement declared that it could not accept the order to cease 
using its title (Vorldufige Kirchenlettung) as this had been upheld by 
the Law Courts, against an application by Bishop Miiller and had been 
solemnly conferred by the Reich Synod of Dahlem. 

Offices of the Confessional Church Administration were raided by 
the Secret Police in Berlin and in several towns. 

The Berlin representative of the Prager Presse left the country 
at the orders of the police, the second correspondent of that paper to 
be expelled within six months. 

July 21st.—A member of the editorial staff of the Bérsen Zeitung 
was sentenced to penal servitude for life for revealing to foreign 
journalists instructions and other confidential information issued to 
the press by the Propaganda Ministry. The trial was held in camera. 

July 22nd.—Herr von Papen’s speech in Vienna ve the Austro- 
German Agreement. (See Austria). 

July 23rd.—The Reich Church Ministry issued orders to all Reich 
and State authorities to break off relations with the Provisional 
Administration of the Confessional Movement, and to ignore all 
complaints from that quarter. 

July 24th.—In reply to the invitation from the Governments of 
Great Britain, France and Belgium, the Foreign Office informed their 
diplomatic representatives that they were not yet in a position to make 
any communication about the Government’s attitude, but intimated 
that the step taken would be “ received with sympathetic interest.” 

July 25th.—It was officially announced that the German Legation 
at Addis Ababa had been closed, and would be replaced by a Consulate- 
General. The announcement was taken as an implicit recognition of 
Italian sovereignty over Abyssinia. 

July 26th.—The promotion of Herr von Papen, Austrian Minister 
in Vienna, to the rank of “* Ambassador with Special Mission,’ was 
announced. The promotion did not affect the status of the Legation. 

July 27th—An Austrian trade delegation began negotiations 
for an economic agreement in Berlin. 

July 28th.—Mr. Eden’s speech in the House of Commons received 
a good Press, particularly the statement that politicians must con- 
centrate on the future, although disappointment was expressed at his 
reference to colonial mandates. 

An official party statement was issued, to the effect that ‘ the 
whole education of the German youth outside the schools is the 
concern of the Youth Leader of the German Reich.” 
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y the The organization of a fund for the assistance of German refugees 
ofta’s from Spain, to which Herr Hitler had contributed 100,000 marks, 
— was announced. 

en 






Great Britain. 





M as ; , ‘ : 
ny “ July 15th.—Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden said 
dia] | the withdrawal of certain units of the Fleet from the Mediterranean 





had no connection with the unilateral and provisional assurance of 
continued support to certain Mediterranean Powers to which he had 
referred on June 18th. 

A Note was handed to the Japanese and U.S. Ambassadors in- 
voking Article 21 of the Naval Treaty of 1930 (the escalator clause) 
and stating that the Government proposed to retain over-age destroyers 









ease 
1 by | to a total of 40,000 tons, otherwise due for scrapping by the end of the 
been year 1936. This entitled Great Britain—and the U.S.A.—to retain 





or build sufficient destroyers to bring the total tonnmages as at 
December 31st up to 190,000 tons. 

July 16th.—Replying to questions in Parliament regarding press 
reports of statements made by the South African Minister of Defence 
Mr. Baldwin said Mr. Pirow himself had made it clear that the im- 
pressions he was giving were “ the result of personal observation, of 
talks with individuals and groups, and were not the outcome of 
specific discussions with members of the British Government.” 

He admitted that he regretted the granting of interviews on 
delicate topics ; Mr. Pirow, however, had been in London for a specific 



























va. 
tro- § duty, and what he said about any other subject could only be his 
personal views, and not by any means necessarily those of the South 
‘ich African Government. 
nal He emphasized that Mr. Pirow had been given no impression by 
all British Ministers that German colonial claims would be sympathetically 
considered. 
of Replying to questions regarding General Hertzog’s speeches 
eir concerning the transfer of the native territories to the Union Mr. 
ike Malcolm MacDonald said the Acting High Commissioner for the 
ed Territories had been in communication with the South African Govern- 
x ment and General Hertzog had reaffirmed his fidelity to the policy 
on agreed with the British Government, and embodied in an aide-mémoire 
e- of 1935. 
of General Hertzog had explained that he had only expressed his 
personal hope that this policy, loyally pursued, would finally persuade 
er the native populations of the territories to agree to transfer; but he 





agreed that the policy could not be hurried, and that the time for such 
a transfer had not been fixed. 

July 17th.—Speaking in Cornwall Mr. Runciman declared that 
there was no room for compromize on the question of naval strength. 
“We have,” he said, “to face two great special misfortunes. The 
League has failed to carry the great burden placed on its shoulders. 
Then we were anxious about the position in the Mediterranean. There 
were rumours that the British Fleet had become debilitated and too 
old for its work, but we have shown by our actions that the command 
of the seas must not be lost to the British Empire.” 

It was also essential that they should have a strong Air Force. 
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July 18th.—Speaking at Cardiff the Prime Minister said that they 
had neglected their defences for years in the hope of general disarma- 
ment, but their hopes had been disappointed. The nations ought to 
have been able to avoid the madness of arms, but, as they had not 
done so, he could not, as Prime Minister, neglect the primary duty of 
government—defence of the people. 

July 20th.—Speaking in the House of Lords Earl Peel, referring 
to the smuggling in North China, said that in six weeks goods to the 
value of $6 million had been smuggled into Tientsin, and this repre- 
sented about one-third of the gross Customs revenue. 

Lord Stanhope agreed that smuggled goods were going right down 
as far as the Yangtze, and the Chinese Customs authorities could not 
stop it, as they were not allowed to carry arms. The British Govern- 
ment were anxious to continue and improve the friendship with Japan ; 
it appeared, however, that the Japanese view was opposed to the 
principle of “ the open door,” and their desire for friendship had not 
been improved by recent incidents. 

Britain’s interest was to have a strong and stable Government in 
China; they could not merely sit still and “‘ wait and see.’ There 
was not the slightest intention on their part, he added, of taking forcible 
action in the Far East. 

During the debate in the Commons on the Government’s defence 
policy Sir Thomas Inskip outlined the progress made in bringing the 
Navy up to a state of efficiency, and in providing for an adequate 
supply of munitions for the Army. The regular sources of supply 
were being fully used, and new sources were also being found ; contracts 
had been offered to 54 new firms. 

Technical development in the air had already rendered obsolete 
aircraft constructed only a few years ago, and the new defence pro- 
gramme synchronized with this development. Comparisons of front- 
line air strength were fallacious ; what mattered was the adjustment 
of all the countries’ Forces to a common end. 

Mr. Churchill suggested that a secret session of Parliament should 
be held, but if this were undesirable, that the Prime Minister should 
receive a deputation of members who wished to make certain repre- 
sentations, ve expenditure on armaments in other countries, for example, 
which could not be stated publicly. 

Mr. Chamberlain replied that a secret session of the House could 
not be held in peace time without giving rise at once to unauthorized 
rumours, and these rumours would become more and more precise ; 
then there would be denials, followed by assertions and counter-denials, 
and in time the whole country would be stirred up and would be told 
that the most frightful disclosures had been made. If a deputation 
were received it would not be right for the Government to give it 
information which they could not give to the House. 

The House divided and the Government secured a majority by 
320 votes to 155. 

July 21st.—Following diplomatic consultation between the Govern- 
ment and those of France and Belgium an official communiqué was 
issued (and simultaneously in Paris and Brussels) stating that the 
three Governments had decided that there should be a meeting in 
London on July 23rd of representatives of these three Powers, the 
object of which would be “ to examine the situation, and to consider 
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how best to further the desire of the three Powers to consolidate the 









t , 

= peace of Europe by means of a general settlement.” 

ht to Mr. Eden had previously informed the German and Italian 
1 not Chargé d’Affaires of the intention to hold the meeting. 

ty of It was understood that the principal object of the meeting was 
j to clear the ground for a Five-Power conference, to be held as soon 
rring as possible. 

: the July 22nd.—Speaking in Parliament Mr. Ormsby-Gore said that 
.pre- the Royal Commission would certainly not go to Palestine until order 





had been restored. The Government could not contemplate any 
change of policy until they had received and considered the Com- 
mission’s report. As to a temporary suspension of immigration a 
decision would be taken in due course on the merits of the case, un- 
influenced by violence or intimidation. 

Speaking to the Empire Parliamentary Association Sir Samuel 
Hoare said the Navy must always be maintained at such a level that 
it would be possible for it to reinforce any unit of the Empire likely 
to be threatened, and for this the Fleet must be of a mobility no less 
impressive than its size. 

The individual and scattered units were only able to exist, he went 
on, because they could all in the last resort depend on the British Navy 
coming to their aid if they were seriously threatened. Without this, 
no local forces could be strong enough to save a part of the Empire. 

He emphasized the great importance of Singapore, and said the 
work being done there was a vital contribution to the collective security 
of the British Commonwealth. Headded that the Admiralty attached 
great importance to the strengthening of their position at Malta. 

July 23rd.—Following a meeting in London of the Prime Ministers 
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0° and Foreign Ministers of Belgium, France and Great Britain a com- 
t- muniqué was issued stating that, “ mindful of the arrangement of 
nt March 19th, of the proposals of the German Chancellor of March 31st, 
and of those of the French Government of April 8th,” the representa- 
ld tives of the three countries had arrived at the following conclusions :— 
id 1. “* The main purpose to which the efforts of all European 
2. nations must be directed is to consolidate peace by means of a general 
> settlement. 
2. ‘*Such a settlement can only be achieved by the free co- 
4 operation of all the Powers concerned and nothing would be more 
j fatal to the hopes of such a settlement than the division, apparent 





or real, of Europe into opposing blocs. 
‘‘ The three Governments accordingly consider that steps 


should be taken to arrange a meeting of the five Locarno Powers 
as soon as such a meeting can conveniently he held. 

‘*‘ The first business to be undertaken should, in their opinion, 
be to negotiate a new agreement to take the place of the Rhine 
Pact of Locarno and to resolve, through the collaboration of all 
concerned, the situation created by the German initiative of 
March 7th. 

4. ‘ The three Governments accordingly propose to enter into 
communication with the German and Italian Governments with 
a view to obtaining their participation in the meeting thus proposed. 

5. “If progress can be made at this meeting other matters 
affecting European peace will necessarily come under discussion. 
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‘In such circumstances it would be natural to look forward to 
the widening of the area of the discussion in such a manner as to 
facilitate, with the collaboration of the other interested Powers, the 
settlement of those problems the solution of which is essential to 
the peace of Europe.” 

Before the publication of the communiqué the British Ambassadors 
in Berlin and Rome were informed of the results of the conversations, 

July 24th.—Formal invitations were sent to the Governments of 
Germany and Italy by those of the three other Locarno Powers to 
join them in negotiating an agreement to take the place of the Rhine 
Pact of Locarno and in considering other matters affecting the peace 
of Europe. 

The Foreign Secretary received the German and Italian Chargé 
d’Affaires and informed them of the proceedings at the meeting the 
previous day of the three Powers. 

July 26th—The unveiling of the Canadian War Memorial at Vimy 
Ridge by the King. (See France). 

July 27th.—Speaking on foreign policy in the House of Commons 
Mr. Eden said that the questions addressed to the German Government 
were neither acrimonious nor inquisitive ; had they received an early 
and constructive reply much time would have been saved. The agenda 
of the recent meeting of three of the Locarno Powers in London had 
been limited, he continued, so that its purpose might nowhere be 
misunderstood ; and the communiqué issued at its close showed that 
they now looked definitely to the future and did not confine them- 
selves to the past. Before even the text of that communiqué had been 
made public, the representatives of the three Powers had been instructed 
to communicate the conclusions to the German and Italian Govern- 
ments and to express the hope that they would participate in a Five- 
Power Conference. If the invitation were accepted much work 
through diplomatic channels would be necessary before the conference 
could take place. 

The Government was satisfied with the results of the Montreux 
Straits Conference, particularly because it had vindicated the belief in 
peaceful methods of treaty revision. Mr. Eden stressed the fact that 
the Turkish Government had volunteered assurances regarding the 
future of British War graves in Gallipoli. 

He then explained that the position of uncertainty necessitating 
the continuation of the British assurances to certain Mediterranean 
Powers in connection with the imposition of sanctions had now come 
to an end, owing to a spontaneous declaration recently made by the 
Italian Government to Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey, that Italy 
was not contemplating any aggressive action in retaliation for their 
past sanctionist policy, and that she considered the sanctions chapter 
as being definitely closed. The substance of this declaration had 
subsequently been communicated to Mr. Eden by the Italian Chargé 
d’ Affaires. 

Dealing with the question of League reform, Mr. Eden said there 
were those who would like to see the Covenant shorn of its coercive 
or repressive provisions, and at the other extreme those who wished 
the obligation to render military assistance to victims of aggression 
to be universal and automatic; the Government were not in favour 
of either of those two extreme courses and were at present considering 
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their reply to the last Assembly’s invitation to Governments to send 
in their views by September rst. 

The Government would be glad to discuss the subject of access 
for foreign countries to Colonial raw materials at an international 
conference, but the question of actual transfer of mandated territories 
would raise grave moral, political and legal difficulties of which, he 
must frankly say, the Government had been unable to find any 
solution. To raise such questions now would merely introduce further 
cause of serious differences between the nations. 

Mr. Eden expressed astonishment at a recent statement by 
Mr. Lloyd George that this country would never go to war again for 
an Austrian quarrel; it was not simply an Austrian quarrel which 
involved them in war in 1914, but one which became an invasion of 
Belgium. The fact that they had certain obligations in certain parts 
of Europe did not mean that they disinterested themselves to-day 
from what happened in the rest of Europe. They lived in a Europe 
suffering from an almost total eclipse of liberal opinion, and democracies 
must find their unity if they were to survive. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain criticized the German Government’s 
reception of the British questionnaire, as showing studied contempt 
for a friendly overture; the further Great Britain advanced, he said, 
the further Germany receded. The German demand for colonies had 
become official because they had used language which seemed to hold 
the door open to surrender. 

Replying to the debate Mr. Eden said the Government did not 

intend to propose any drastic amendment to the main structure of 
the Covenant. He stated that the guarantees against aggression 
given to France and Belgium still stood under the terms of the Locarno 
Treaty. 
Replying to a question in the House of Commons Mr. Eden stated 
that reports had been received from the British Consul at Gore, in 
Western Abyssinia, that the district was still very disturbed, and that 
independent bands of Amhara soldiery were living on the country, in 
frequent conflict with local tribes. He denied that the Consul at Gore 
had been engaged in political activities. 

It was announced that the United Kingdom delegation at the 
League of Nations Assembly would be the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. A. Eden), Lord Privy Seal (Viscount Halifax), 
and the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs (Mr. M. MacDonald). 
The substitute delegates would be the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. W. S. Morrison), the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health (Mr. Shakespeare), the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Viscount Cranbourne), Sir William 
Malkin (Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office), Miss Marjorie Graves, 
and Viscount Astor. 

In a reply to a question in the House of Commons Mr. Eden 
stated that the abandonment of the British Embassy at Peking was 
not contemplated, owing to the existence of important British interests 
in North China. 

The text of the Montreux Straits Convention was issued as a 
White Paper. (Cmd. 5249). 

It was announced that the King and the Prime Minister had 
both cancelled their holidays in France. 
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July 28th.—In reply to a speech by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the House of Lords, drawing attention to the abandonment by the 
League Council on July 4th of the scheme for settling the Assyrians 
in the Gab area of the French Mandated Territory of Syria, Ear] 
Stanhope said the abandonment wasadue solely to political con. 
siderations. The French Government was in process of concluding 
a treaty with Syria on the lines of the Anglo-Iraq Treaty of 1930, 
French control over the territory could not, therefore, be counted on 
to last as long as five years, and under these conditions the French 
Government had informed the League that they felt the Gab scheme 
would have no real chance of success. The British Government had 
no intention of relaxing their efforts to solve the Assyrian problem. 

Earl Stanhope stated, in reply to a question, that six Spanish 
warships anchored in the port of Gibraltar on July 22nd, with per- 
mission to obtain provisions ashore; the Government did not feel they 
could prevent the Spanish Government from negotiating ordinary 
transactions with private firms. He added that a British oiler was 
bombed in the Straits of Gibraltar on the 22nd, and that such a 
reception did not dispose firms owning oilers to supply oil to the fleet, 
nor would the Government press them to do so. 

The Secretary of State for War announced the creation of a new 
Infantry section of the Supplementary Reserve with an initial estab- 
lishment of 17,000. Enlistment would be for a period of six years, 
and would be open to unmarried men between the ages of 17 and 25. 

The High Commissioner for Australia (Mr. S. M. Bruce) pleaded 
in a speech at Bristol for greater Dominion contributions towards 
Empire Defence. He said that in 1935, on a basis of population, Great 
Britain contributed {2 ros. 6d., Australia {1 1s. 1od., New Zealand 
12s. 6d., South Africa 12s., and Canada §s. 7d. 


India. 
July 26th.—The People’s Party was formed in Madras, and elected 


the Maharajah of Pithapuram as its leader. 


Irish Free State. 
July 28th.—In reply to a question in the Dail, Mr. de Valera said 


that the Government had been informed of the British proposal to 
set up a special Coronation Commission representative of the Govern- 
ments of the British Commonwealth, and had replied that it had no 


observations to make. 


Italy. 


July 15th.—In an address on the ending of sanctions Signor 
Mussolini said that on that day a white flag had been hoisted in the 
ranks of world “ sanctionism,” and added that they would like to see 
in this a symptom of the return to common sense. 

The merit of this great victory went to every one of the people of 
Italy. ‘“‘ No one has trembled, no one has flinched,” he declared. 
** All were ready for any sacrifice, so deep was in all hearts the certainty 
that civilization and justice would triumph both in Africa and in 
Europe. It has come under the sign of the invincible lictors, and so 


it will come to-morrow and always.” 
Count Volpi’s statement to the Bérsen Zeitung. (See Germany). 
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July 17th.—It was announced in Rome that an invitation had 
been received from the Turkish Government to adhere to the Straits 
Convention, but that this had been refused. 

Since Italy had participated neither in the discussion nor in the 
formulation of the agreement it had no general value, it was stated, 








































con- 
ding and the Convention would acquire validity only upon Italy’s adhesion 
(930. to it. 
1 on July 24th.—The Foreign Office received an atde-mémoire from the 
ench diplomatic representatives of Great Britain, France and Belgium. 
eme July 25th.—The German Legation at Addis Ababa closed. (See 
had Germany). 
n. July 27th.—It was learned that negotiations for the provisional 
nish resumption of commercial exchanges with Great Britain and with 
per- Belgium had been suspended. According to press reports, commercial 
hey debts contracted before “‘ sanctions’ were to be distinguished from 
ary those contracted since. 
was July 28th.—The Foreign Office issued a statement that Mr. Eden’s 
la speech “* acknowledges the reality of the present situation, which is 
et, that it is impossible to do anything in Europe without Italy,” but 
that his expressions when stating that the Mediterranean agreement 
ew had to go were not very clear. “If Mr. Eden spoke without any 
ab- moral reservations,” it was added, ‘‘ his statement will undoubtedly 
rs, remove the greatest of all obstacles to European pacification and 
5: international co-operation.” 
ed Writing on frozen British debts in Italy, in the Giornale d@’ Italia, 
‘ds Dr. Gayda maintained that debts dating from before the imposition 
‘at of sanctions were entirely the result of sanctions, which prevented 
nd Italy from getting gold with her exports. “Italy intends to pay 
these debts,” he wrote, “ but gradually—not in any violent way which 
would only create a new difficult financial position.” 
od Japan. 
July 17th.—An ordinance was gazetted terminating Martial law 
in Tokyo, which had been in force for 133 days. 
July 24th.—An Imperial Ordinance was gazetted providing for } 
d changes in the administration of the War Office with a view to “ drive 





home the necessity for stricter discipline, to protect military secrets 
and to unify the personnel of the administration.” 

Aviation was to be improved, the military police given greater 
powers, and stricter control exercised over the military organizations 
generally. 

July 25th—The military air forces were reorganized into a 
separate arm of the service, by Imperial Ordinance, with a status almost 
equal to that of the other military departments. 

July 28th.—In an interview with the British Ambassador on the 
Japanese inquiry into smuggling in North China, Mr. Horinouchi, 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, stated that there had been a marked 
decrease in smuggling of rayon, cigarette-paper and sugar. He thought 
that if the Chinese reduced their tariffs the evil would disappear, and 
suggested that Great Britain might second the efforts of the Japanese 
Ambassador in China to obtain a reduction. 

The Asahi printed an article stressing the importance of reviving 
Anglo-Japanese friendship and asserting that Japan would continue 
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her efforts to reach an understanding with England, covering Empire 
trade questions as well as China. 


League of Nations. 


July 15th.—The removal of the sanctions imposed on Italy by 
the Council in October, 1935, became effective, in accordance with 
the decision of July 6th. 

Speaking in the meeting of the International Committee for 
Intellectual Co-operation Sefior Dantas, a former Portuguese Minister 
declared, “‘ in the name of the Portuguese Government,” that Portugal 
would never abandon a foot of her colonial possessions. 


Palestine. 

July 15th.—A patrol was ambushed on the Jerusalem-Nablus 
road and two British officers were wounded. 

July 16th.—A British cavalry regiment arrived from Egypt. 
Jewish settlements were fired on, and in some places bombs exploded, 
but no damage was reported. 

July 18th.—Two British infantry battalions arrived from Malta. 
A bomb was discovered on Tel Aviv beach, and a search of an Arab’s 
premises at Gaza resulted in the finding of 49 bombs. 

July 20th.—Figures of the number of Jewish immigrants were 
published showing that only 1,500 had arrived in June, and the total 
for the first half of 1936, some 16,400, was only about half of that of 
the same period of 1935. 

July 22nd.—A British soldier was killed when a patrol was 
ambushed on the Plain of Sharon. 

Statement in Parliament ve the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission. (See Great Britain). 

Several bombs were thrown in Jerusalem, Jaffa and Gaza. Near 
Jaffa seven children were injured when a bomb was thrown into the 
playground of a Jewish school. 

July 23rd.—More bombs were thrown at Jaffa and one outside 
the Police station at Haifa. No damage was done. 

The Emir of Transjordan again invited the members of the Arab 
Higher Committees to visit him at Amman. 

Following an attempt to mediate between Arabs and Jews by 
the Principal of the Friends’ School in the Lebanon, the Arab Com- 
mittee declined to offer any guarantees that order would be restored 
if the Zionists renounced the labour schedule for Jewish immigrants 
due in October. The Committee held that the schedule represented 
only a small minority of the Jewish immigrants during recent years, 
and demanded the complete cessation of immigration during the 
investigations by the Royal Commission. 

July 26th—Twelve Arabs were killed in an engagement with 
British troops and aeroplanes near Bab-el-Wad, when an Arab band 
attacked a convoy on the highway between Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem. 

A section of the Iraq pipe-line was blown up in the Jordan Valley. 

July 27th—The annual Jewish pilgrimage to the Wailing Wall 
was cancelled by agreement with the authorities. 

July 28th.—Arab bands suffered severe losses in two encounters 
with British forces and aeroplanes in the Nablus district. One British 
policeman was killed. 
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oland. 

July 16th.—The Prime Minister issued a circular addressed to 
all Cabinet Ministers and Provincial Governors announcing that, by 
the wish of the President, General Rydz-Smigly was to be considered 









y by and honoured as the first citizen in the country after the President 
with himself. The General, it stated, had been “ designated by Marshal 

Pilsudski as our country’s first defender and the President’s first 
> for collaborator.” 





It was explained that the geographical and political position of 
Poland demanded from the nation a state of intense alertness, of much 
foresight in the matter of capacity for defence, and a psychological 
and material preparedness for fighting. ‘‘ Henceforth,” it stated, 
“ the man who has charge of the forces which are to keep the Republic 
unharmed occupies in the eyes of the nation a unique position.” 

July 22nd.—Announcement by Government Press Bureau re 
conversation between Dr. Papée and the President of the Danzig 
Senate. (See Danzig Free City). 

July 26th.—The Foreign Office issued a communiqué on the German- 
Polish diplomatic exchanges regarding the German cruiser Leipzig’s 
visit to Danzig in June, stating that the German Government had 
given Poland proper explanations of the commander’s refusal to visit 
Mr. Lester, and adding that “if no new incidents occur in Danzig, 
this temporary progress may lead to a more lasting peace.” 
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of 
” Portugal. 
- July 15th.—Declaration by Sefior Dantas re colonies, at Geneva. 
F (See League of Nations). 
‘ar 
he R ° 
umania. 
le July 16th.—Announcement of signature of credit agreement with 
Czechoslovakia on July 14th. (See Czechoslovakia). 
b July 17th.—It was understood in Bucharest that the amount of 
the credit would not be transferred eventually to Czechoslovakia, but 
y would be applied to the construction of strategic roads and railways 
4 in Rumania, so as to co-ordinate the communications of the two 
d countries. 
S The Universul published a statement by M. Titulescu in which 
4 he said that a rapprochement with Russia was the best way of enabling 
. Rumania’s existing alliance to have their full value. He denied, 
. however, that permission had been given to Soviet troops to cross 





Rumanian territory. 

Owing to their wish for peace above all things they had need for 
“alliances and friendships with all people without distinction,” and 
‘“‘T maintain,’ he went on, “ that whoever guarantees the frontiers of 
Rumania and those of our allies is de jure our ally. Our policy towards 
the U.S.S.R. is based on the necessity of living in harmony with a 
neighbour with 170 million inhabitants.” 

He also desired friendship with Italy and Germany, and “ if 
Germany wants peace, I see no reason why one should not entertain 
feelings of real friendship for her.” 
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July 15th—The Monarchists decided to cease collaboration in 
Parliament, and in a Note issued by Count Vallellano declared that 
Sefior Sotelo’s murder was a true “ State crime” without precedent 
in Spain. The statesman’s death at the hands of the police and as a 
reprisal for another death was illogical and absurd, and it had become 
possible as a result of the incitement to violence against Deputies of 
the Right expressed in Parliament. 

July 16th.—Following the arrest of many Fascists in Barcelona 
and elsewhere a plot was stated to have been discovered for the over- 
throw of the Government by force. Fascists and Monarchist centres 
were closed by the police. 

July 18th.—A military rising, described as Monarchist, broke out 
at Melilla, in Morocco, where Colonel Elitella revolted and forced the 
surrender of the General in command. Troops from Ceuta, under 
the C.-in-C., Morocco, left to quell the revolt. 

‘“‘ Incidents ’’ were reported to have occurred at Cuenca, some 
go miles south-east of Madrid. Telephonic communication with abroad 
was cut off. 

Government communiqués later reported fighting at Seville, 
Malaga, Cadiz, and in the Canary Isles. The Fleet had been sent to 
Morocco waters. 

Reports were in circulation that risings at Seville, Saragossa 
and Pamplona were succeeding, and that, in Morocco, the principal 
towns were in rebel hands. 

Asturias, Bilbao, Malaga, and Huelva were among the centres 
officially reported to be standing firm for the Republic. In Asturias 
the miners were stated to be mobilizing, to march with the Civil Guard 
in defence of the Republic. 

Sefior Lerroux left the country for Lisbon. 

July 19th.—The President of the Republic accepted the resignation 
of the Cabinet, and called on Sefior Barrios to form a Government. He 
reconstructed the Cabinet, with Sefior Barcia as Home, instead of 
Foreign Minister ; and the following new Ministers: Foreign Affairs, 
Sefior Azcarak; War, General Miaja; Agriculture, Sefior Feced ; 
Education, Sefior Domingo ; Public Works, Sefior Lara ; and Without 
Portfolio, Sefior Roman. 

Subsequently Sefior Barrios retired ; Sefior Giral, the Minister of 
Marine, became Prime Minister, and General Pozas, Home Minister. 

The rearranged Cabinet secured the approval of the Labour 
Unions. 

Several Generals were arrested, but the Army generally was 
declared to be loyal. 

The proclamation of martial law was declared illegal, the Govern- 
ment’s intention being to maintain the supremacy of the civil authority. 
Labour unions were authorized to call general strikes wherever martial 
law appeared. 

News from Morocco, via French territory, reported the success of 
the rebels, led by General Franco, at Ceuta, Laraiche, Tetuan, Melilla 
and Arzila. The movement was described as openly Monarchist in 
its aims, but to have been actually set into action by the “ purifica- 
tion ”’ recently carried out by the C.-in-C. of Spanish Morocco, General 
Morato, who had removed a large number of officers politically suspect. 
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They included many from the Foreign Legion, who had earned the 
hatred of the workers for their part in the suppression of the Asturias 
revolt of October, 1934. 

July 20th.—The Government claimed to have broken the back 

f the rebellion, when they suppressed a rising of part of the Madrid 
phone Regular forces, Shock Police and the Marxist Militia took 
part in reducing the barracks of the rebel regiments, which surrendered 
when the officers were deserted by their men. Over 1,000 officers were 
made prisoner. 

At Barcelona, the rebel leader, General Goded, surrendered after 
considerable fighting. Many churches and the headquarters of the 
organizations of the Right in Barcelona were burnt down. 

In the south a Moorish regiment and troops of the Foreign Legion, 
which landed at Algeciras, were defeated. 

General Franco was reported to have established control over 
most of Spanish Morocco, and he issued a proclamation declaring a 
state of siege throughout the Zone. 

General Sanjurgo was killed when flying from Lisbon to take 
command of a section of the rebel forces. 

Ceuta, the rebels’ centre in Morocco, and Melilla were bombarded 
by four warships. 

July 21st.—A large force of insurgents, led by General Mola, was 
reported to be marching on Madrid from the north. Their main forces 
were stated to be massing at Pamplona, and to have occupied San 
Sebastian. 

In the south the Government troops claimed the capture of Seville. 

Broadcast messages sent out by the rebels from Seville, however, 
declared that the province, and also those of Granada and Cordoba 
were in their hands. 

A state of siege was proclaimed in Barcelona, where fighting 
continued in the streets, and many buildings were burnt. 

The Government broadcast a statement from Madrid announcing 
that an army composed of five columns of infantry, Civil Guards, and 
Militia was leaving the capital to attack the insurgent centres at Toledo, 
Valladolid, Saragossa and Burgos. 

The majority of the ships in the Navy were believed to be loyal, 
but on board some of them fighting took place between the officers 
and the crew, resulting in the latter taking over command. 

July 22nd.—The Government extended the moratorium for five 
days and postponed the meeting of Cortes for a further 20 days ; mean- 
while the Speaker of Cortes was entrusted with the organization of an 
administrative council for the Eastern Provinces (Valencia and five 
others). 

The rebels set up a rival Government at Pamplona, the capital 
of Navarre. 

Government forces reported the capture of Toledo, but Seville 
was reported to be still in the hands of the rebels, in spite of the 
Government’s claim. 

British warships were reported off Barcelona, Valencia, Alicante, 
San Sebastian, Bilbao, and other ports, ready to evacuate British 
nationals. Gibraltar was crowded with large numbers of refugees from 
La Linea, Malaga and other towns. Malaga was reported to have been 
partly destroyed by fire. 
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General Mola was believed to be at Burgos. He declared that 
the majority of the troops stationed in Castile, Aragon, Galicia, and 
Asturias had joined the revolt. 

An engagement between warships and shore batteries was reported 
from Ceuta, and near Gibraltar fighting between aircraft and anti- 
aircraft batteries on board Government warships led to shells falling 
within the British zone. 

General Franco declared to the press at Tetuan that it was the 
Madrid Government that had violated the neutrality of Tangier by 
using it as a base for operations against him. (Firing had occurred 
between Spanish warships in the harbour and aeroplanes of the rebe| 
forces). 

He added that their aims were in no sense anti-Republican, but 
that misrule and interference from Moscow had made it imperative 
to remove the Government from power. 

In the Straits of Gibraltar rebel aeroplanes dropped bombs 
apparently intended for the P. and O. liner Chitral and others bombed 
the destroyer Shamrock. 

The acting Governor of Gibraltar addressed a protest to the 
commander of the Spanish warships which, from their anchorage in 
the north of Gibraltar Bay, had fired at rebel aircraft flying near the 
fortress the previous day. Fragments of shell had fallen within the 
fortress itself. 

July 23rd.—The Rear-Admiral, Gibraltar, asked the British Consul 
in Tangier to cause a vigorous protest to be conveyed to General Franco 
against the ‘ deliberate and irresponsible bombing of shipping in the 
Straits,” and warning him that a repetition of this would lead to 
protective retaliatory action. 

A rebel aeroplane dropped two bombs near a British cargo steamer 
as she was entering Tangier. A British destroyer then fired two rounds 
at the ’plane. 

According to reports collected from neutral sources, particularly 
on the frontier, the Government forces had gained the upper hand at 
Guadalajara, Almeria, Gijon, and Toledo, but the rebels were still 
in possession of Seville, Cadiz, Saragossa, Valladolid, and Burgos. 

It was claimed in Madrid that three columns of rebels coming 
from Avila, Segovia and Somosierra had been defeated. 

President Azana broadcast an appeal to the nation in which he 
said he felt obliged to disregard the neutrality and reserve imposed 
upon him by his office and to say some words of encouragement and 
gratitude to those who were defending the cause of law, which was the 
Republican cause. 

From the ordeal of sacrifice the Republic and Spain would issue 
fortified in liberty. They would be the slaves of nobody, and he 
went on to say that a subversive military movement which could no 
longer count on the complicity of those in office must fail, for it could 
receive no support, as it formerly had, from occupants of the Palace. 
To-day the nation was master of its destiny. 

July 24th.—A battle took place in the pass of Somosierra (50 miles 
north-west of Madrid) which both sides claimed as a victory. General 
Mola issued a proclamation declaring that four-fifths of Spain was in 
the hands of the rebels, and announcing the formation of a provisional 
Government under General Cabalellas. 
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A convoy of some 1,000 motor cars with thousands of fully armed 
men arrived in Madrid from Valencia, sent by the new Junta set up 
on July 22nd by the Speaker of Cortes. The formation of this Govern- 
ment (for the Provinces of Castellon, Murcia, Cuenca, Alicante, and 
Albacete) enabled the Government to take the rebellion in Andalusia 
in flank, and Cordoba was stated to have been recovered from the 
rebels. The surrender of the rebels at San Sebastian was also reported. 

Loyalist forces under the command of Major Perez Ferras were 
stated to be closing in on Saragossa. 

July 25th—Algeciras and Ceuta were bombed by Government 
aircraft from Malaga; Ceuta was also shelled at long range by a 
battleship and two cruisers. 

The frontiers of Spanish Morocco were closed to all visitors by 
the rebels. Melilla was bombarded by three Spanish warships, but 
little damage done. 

July 26th.—Rebel troops attacked Malaga, and were reported to 
have overwhelmed the workers’ militia. 

Some 600 evacuated British subjects arrived in Gibraltar from 
various parts of Spain. 

Two German battleships were ordered to the Spanish coast for 
the protection of German nationals. 

The French Government’s decision to forbid the export of arms 
to Spain. (See France). 

July 27th.—The Government announced the capture of Albacete, 
thereby securing food supplies for Madrid, and the final surrender 
of the rebels at Toledo. It was reported that the situation in the 
North was growing steadily more favourable to the Government, and 
that a general offensive in the Guadaramma Mountains, led by the 
Minister of War, had begun. The Northern and Southern Railway 
Companies were reported to be governed by a committee of workmen. 

The arrest was reported of Generals Villegas and Capuz; the 
latter, who was C.-in-C. of the Moroccan troops, was on leave in Madrid 
when the revolt broke out. 

In the South heavy losses were stated to have been inflicted on 
Government forces by Moroccan troops, which had been greatly re- 
inforced over the week-end, at San Roque, Estepona and near 
Gibraltar. 

An Anti-Fascist Military Committee composed of delegates of 
proletarian organizations, was reported to be in virtual control of 
Barcelona, in conjunction with the Catalan Government, which had 
issued an order giving supreme authority over services of a public 
nature to the Mayors of towns, and which had decided to confiscate 
the property of the Church and of persons implicated in seditious 
movements. 

Melilla was again bombarded by Government ships. 

A Government decree declared that the cruiser Almirante Cervera 
was to be regarded as a pirate ship, on grounds of high treason. 

The British Embassy was moved from its summer quarters at 
San Sebastian to Zarauz, 15 miles west. Apparently at the Spanish 
Government’s request the Embassies of the U.S.A., Italy and Argentina, 
and the Legations of Norway and Czechoslovakia were moved to 
Irun, and the French Embassy to Fontarabie. 
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The German Ambassador demanded compensation for damage 
done to the German School and Labour Front home in Barcelona. 

It was reported that the Austrian Government had asked for 
temporary German protection of their nationals in Spain. 

French air patrol of the Spanish frontier, and embargo on ship. 
ments to Spain. (See France). 

July 28th.—Government forces in the North claimed to have 
repulsed opposition forces north-west of Madrid, and to have forced 
the surrender of the Loyola Barracks near San Sebastian. 

Conditions were reported normal in Madrid, where the moratorium 
had been extended to August 2nd, and a committee appointed to 
control, or if necessary to take over industries. A decree had been 
promulgated ordering the seizure by the local authorities of all teaching 
establishments of the religious Orders within five days from July 27th. 
All holidays for Government officials had been stopped. The Home 
Minister had ordered the authorities to apply the law with the utmost 
vigour to any persons caught looting. 

Catalonia was reported to be quiet, and in Barcelona a determined 
effort was being made to return to normal conditions. 

Communist bands were dispersed with heavy losses in the La Linea 
district. The rebels were still in possession of Seville, from whence 
General Queipo de Llano broadcast an appeal to refugees to return 
to Spain to fight for General Franco against Marxism. 

Government warships bombarded Atalayou, the seaplane base 
to the east of Melilla. 

Sefior Gil Robles, the Deputy of the Right, landed in Portugal, 
after his expulsion by the French authorities from Biarritz. 

In reply to a telegram from Mr. Eden concerning the safety of 
British nationals in Madrid, the Foreign Minister stated that his 
Government would spare no efforts for their protection. According 
to official figures 544 British subjects had been evacuated from 
Catalonia. 

The Governor of Gibraltar (General Sir Charles Harington) re- 
turned from England before the expiry of his leave, to resume command 
of the city and fortress. 

French frontier patrols. (See France), 

German refugee relief fund. (See Germany). 

Lord Stanhope’s statement in the House of Commons on oil supplies 
for Spanish warships at Gibraltar. (See Great Britain). 


South Africa. 

July 16th.—Mr. Pirow’s statement ve his comments on British 
colonial policy, etc., quoted by Mr. Baldwin in Parliament. (See 
Great Britain). 

General Hertzog’s speeches re transfer of native territories referred 
to in Parliament. (See Great Britain). 


Switzerland. 

July 15th.—The British delegation accepted the Russian, and 
French, proposal for the passage of the Straits by belligerent warships 
in wartime when Turkey was neutral. (The proposal was that the 
Straits be closed to all belligerent vessels in war, unless they were going 
to aid the victim of aggression at the orders of the League, or, the 
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‘mage MP jeague having failed to reach unanimity and to order such action, 
_ they were going to give assistance under pacts, such as the Franco- 
d for Soviet Pact, which had been dovetailed into the clause of the Covenant 
: which provided for such a contingency). 

ship. The French delegate met the British objections by a compromise 

roposal to the effect that, apart from action against an aggressor 
have 7 ordered by the League, only mutual assistance pacts registered with 
Orced HF the League, “* to which Turkey is a party,” should open the Straits to 

war vessels operating under them. 

rium The Russians also proposed that, inside the maximum of 15,000 
d to MF tons of warships which foreign Powers might send through the Straits, 
been # « light surface vessels ” should be the heaviest type of craft permitted. 
ching J This excluded the German pocket battleships, owing to their possession 
27th. of 11-inch guns (as against the maximum of 8-inch for the “ light 
lome fF surface” category). It also excluded the British monitors, and some of 





the larger cruisers of other Powers, such as the Italian San Giorgio class. 

July 16th.—The whole text of the new Convention was agreed, 
after the Turkish demand for the abolition of the Straits Commission 
had been conceded. 








inea The term of the new Convention was fixed at 20 years, and it was 
ence M to enter into force when six of the ten potential signatories had 
turn fi ratified it. 





An agreement was also reached safeguarding the passage of 
civilian aircraft between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean and 
between Europe and Asia Minor ; such aircraft would, however, have 
to follow the route prescribed by the Turkish Government. 

July 17th—The Drafting Committee completed the final text 
of the Convention. 

July 18th.—The new Convention was unanimously adopted by 
the representatives of Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, Greece, Japan, 
Rumania, Turkey, Soviet Russia, and Yugoslavia. 

The Convention authorized Turkey to fortify the Dardanelles 






















vari and the Bosphorus. It left the Straits open to commercial vessels, 
ind but introduced wide and specific limitations on the number and size 
of foreign war vessels of external Powers allowed in peace time to 
enter the Straits or to gather in the Black Sea. 
The States within the Black Sea (Russia, Rumania and Bulgaria) 
= retained the right in peace-time to send out their warships with hardly 
any qualification. 
The Convention recognized League law as supreme, in that it left 
h the last word about the opening or closing of the Straits in war time 
. to the League. It also foresaw that they should be open to States 
sad desiring to help each other against aggression under League agree- 
4 ments if the League itself should fail to reach unanimity and order 
action. 
As regards the limitations on the number, etc., of foreign war- 
ships entering the Straits, the Convention excluded from the restrictions 
F on tonnage “* fleet auxiliaries specifically constructed for the transport 





of combustibles, whether liquid or solid,”’ provided they did not carry 
heavy armaments. Apart from that, any external Power might 
singly send a force comprizing “light surface vessels, small war vessels 
and fleet auxiliaries’ up to a maximum of nine vessels, and 15,000 
tons through the Straits by day at a week’s notice. (This excluded 
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vessels of over 10,000 tons, or with guns of over 8-inch, also sub. 
marines and military aircraft). 

Foreign war vessels gathering in the Black Sea were restricted to 
a total of 30,000 tons unless and until the Soviet Black Sea Fleet 
increased by 10,000 tons over its existing strength, when the total of 
foreign tonnage allowed would rise proportionately to a maximum 
of 45,000 tons. The maximum stay was to be three weeks. 

External Powers might also send in up to 8,000 tons “* for humani. 
tarian ends,” with Turkish authorization. 

The clause regarding the passage of ships in war time, when 
Turkey was neutral closed the Straits completely to belligerent 
warships unless they were engaged in missions ordered by the League 
against an aggressor or, the League having failed to act, were going 
to assist a victim of aggression under ‘“‘a mutual aid pact engaging 
Turkey which has been concluded within the framework of the League 
Covenant, registered and published in conformity with Article 18.” 

Warships of Black Sea Powers cut off from their home port would 
be allowed to return. 

In war time, Turkey being a belligerent, complete discretion was 
left to her to close the Straits, and also if she felt herself ‘* menaced 
by war,” but in the latter case she would have to revoke the measures 
taken if the League Council, by a two-thirds majority, decided that 
they were not justified and if the majority of the signatories of the 
Convention shared that view. 

The last section abolished the international commission and 
transferred its powers to the Turkish Government. It also stated 
that the Convention was open to the adherence of all Powers signatory 
to the Lausanne Treaty. The duration of the Convention was set 
for 20 years. 


July 20th.—The Convention was signed, after a number of speeches, 
including one from the Turkish Foreign Minister paying a tribute to 
the British delegation. M. Litvinoff said the outcome of the Con- 
ference had inflicted the “ first crushing blow on those who are seeking 
the supremacy of brute force,” as could be seen from the outburst of 
fury with which it had been greeted in certain quarters. 


Tangier. 

July 21st.—The Commission of Control received a letter from 
General Franco declaring that if the ships of the Spanish Fleet, which 
had revolted against their insurgent officers, were not ordered to leave 
Tangier and not to use the Bay as a base to refuel, etc., they would 
be bombed by his aeroplanes, and he would also despatch some of 
his troops to Tangier. 

Spanish warships in the Bay had just previously been bombed 
by some of General Franco’s aircraft. 

July 22nd.—The Commission of Control decided to maintain the 
strict neutrality of the territory. The President saw General Franco, 
who undertook that there should be no violation of its neutrality, 
provided that the Spanish Fleet was not allowed to use the harbour 
as a base, and that local Spanish Communists were prevented from 
attacking the Spanish Zone. 

The chief units of the Spanish Fleet left the harbour. 
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July 23rd.—Dropping of bombs on British steamer entering the 


port. (See Spain). 

July 26th.—It was reported that General Franco had apologized 
to the President of the Committee of Control for the bombing of a 
British steamer in the entrance to the port. 

July 28th.—Spanish Government submarines were bombed near 
Tangier by an anti-Government aeroplane. 

In view of General Franco’s persistent protest against the violation 
of the neutrality of Tangier the International Commission of Control 
had decided, it was stated, to give control of the harbour to the senior 


officer of warships in the Bay. 


Turkey. 


July 16th.—Agreement on text of the new Straits Convention. 
(See Switzerland). 

July 17th.—Italian Government’s refusal of invitation to adhere 
to Convention. (See Italy). 

July 18th.—Signature of Convention and outline of terms. (See 
Switzerland). 

July 19th.—The Anatolian News Agency issued a statement 
reading : ** In well-informed circles in Angora the opinion is expressed 
that the agreement concluded in November, 1935, between Turkey 
and Great Britain about mutual assistance in the Mediterranean has 
come to an end with the raising of sanctions, but that during the period 
of readjustment the assurances given by Turkey to Great Britain 
will stand.” 

July 21st.—Detachments of troops marched into the Demilitarized 
Zone amidst demonstrations and rejoicings at the termination of the 


1923 Convention. 


U.S.A. 
July 15th.—The Governors of the Federal Reserve system ordered 


member banks to increase their reserves by 50 per cent. after 
August 15th. 

July 21st.—Treasury officials stated that no loan to China was 
contemplated for any purpose whatsoever, and described as “ absurd ”’ 
reports from Japan that the gold advanced to China in exchange for 
silver would be used for the purchase of war supplies. 

The gold acquired by China under the agreement between the 
Treasuries of the two countries was to be used only for currency stabili- 
zation purposes, as declared at the time. (Japanese press reports had 
suggested that a credit was being granted to China to purchase war 
supplies). 

July 22nd.—The Secretary of State announced that the U.S. 
Naval squadron maintained in European waters until 1929 might 
shortly be re-established. A battleship and a cruiser had been ordered 
to Spanish waters, to take Americans on board if necessary. 

July 23rd.—Governor Landon formally accepted nomination as 
Republican candidate in the Presidential election. 

July 24th.—Mr. William Lemke was nominated as Presidential 
candidate by the new Union Party. He was the leader of the National 
Non-Partisan League, a body largely composed of farmers in North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota and Montana, and radical in its politics. 
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US.S.R. 


July 15th. — Visit of Air Force Mission to Prague. 


Czechoslovakia). 
July 27th—The Commissar for Foreign Trade, stated in a speech 
in Moscow that Great Britain had made a credit offer to the Sovie 


Government. 
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(See 


He added that the Soviet had no intention of lessening 


restrictions on imports, particularly on foreign wool and cotton. 





1936 


July 31st-August 14th 


August 


August 
August 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


August 


August 28th—Sept. 8th 


August 
September 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September 
September 


September 
September 
September 


November 


3rd-6th .... 


8th-14th 
1oth-15th 


15th-290th 
17th 


1oth-2o0th 


21st-Sept. 7th 


24th-30th 
25th-29th 
25th-28th 


31st 
3rd 


3rd-6th .... 


6th 


6th-15th ae 


7th 
7th-1r2th 
7th-15th 


toth-1r4th 


1oth-15th.... 


21st 


? 


28th 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Seventh Congress of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship 
Congress of Miners’ International Feder- 
ation ; 
World Jewish Congress 


International Federation of Sesctuni? 
Associations Congress .... 

Sixth Conference of Institute of Pacific 
Relations ssa 

Geneva Institute | of 
Relations 

International Air Traffic Association 

World Youth Congress _.... 

International Federation of Air Navi- 
gation 

Congress of International Federation of 
League of Nations Societies 

Congress of International Confederation 
and Intellectual Workers 

InternationalGoodwill Congress 

*Financial Committee : 

*Diplomatic Conference to examine draft 
Convention on use of Broadcasting in 
the cause of Peace on nie 

World Peace Congress _.... 
International Congress on Psychology .. 
Study Tour of International Hospital 

Association i. 

*Economic Committee (L. ‘of N. ) 

Third World Power Conference 
Congress of International Federation 

of Journalists * ‘ 

Second World Forestry Congress. * 

30th Conference of International 
Association ; am 

*Seventeenth Session of 
Assembly 

Conference of International Law Associa- 
tion 

International Council of Wo omen (Biennial 
Congress) é oe 
American Presidential Election | 


International 


Law 


the League 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 





Cheltenham 


Prague 
Geneva 


Belgrade 
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Geneva 
Stockholm 
Geneva 


Warsaw 
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Prague 
Budapest 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Madrid 
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slovakia 
Geneva 
Washington 


Berne 
Budapest 


Paris 
Geneva 
Paris 


Dubrovnik 
U.S.A. 
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